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GENERAL CuHito WELFARE 


THE RURAL CHILD 
WHAT THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 1S DOING FOR HIS WELFARE 


By C. W. WARBURTON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T: home-demonstration work of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, as the name suggests, helps 
rural women to bring more comfort and happiness 
into farm life by teaching them to do a better job 
of homemaking. In working out practical methods 
of using scientific data in homemaking, the health 
and welfare of the child have usually been found 
to be important considerations, whether the sub- 
ject for study was healthful food for the family, 
livable living rooms, or some other phase of home- 
making. 


The contribution which the Extension Service 
makes to rural child welfare is an outgrowth of 
the plan originally laid down by Congress. The 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, which established the 
Cooperative Extension Service, stated that its 
purpose was ".....to aid in diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics and toencourage the application 
of the same." 


Important findings in agriculture and home 
economics were resulting from the research work of 
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the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations. Though these facts 
were of vital importance to the farmer and the 
it took "years to get them into actual 
The act of 1914 established a broad 
Nation-wide system of popular education to shorten 
the time between the discovery of an important 
fact and the time when this new knowledge is put 
into actual practice. This was to be accomplished 
by demonstration teaching on the farm and in the 
home rather than by organized classes. 


homemaker, 
practice. 


The Extension Service was established as a 
cooperative organization, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State agricultural 
college, and the local county government contrib- 
uting to its support. The county appropriates 
funds to carry on extension work, and then it 
receives State and Federal help. A county program 
of work is set up by the local farm people with 
the advice and help of the county extension agents 
and the State staff. Every State extension service 
sets up its own program of work, subject to the 
approval of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and employs a staff of specialists in 
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agriculture and home economics to give advice and 
help to the county extension agents. ‘The special- 
ists attached to the Federal office work closely 
with the research bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment and with the State specialists in their 
field. 


On January 1, 1937, there were 8,873 cooper~ 
ative extension workers in 48 States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, with a county-agent in 
practically every agricultural county and a home- 
demonstration agent in 1,603 counties. 


As it is easier to form good habits than to 
change poor ones, the extension agents early began 
to work with the boys and girls by organizing 4-H 
clubs through which they tried out some of the 
newer methods of farming and homemaking. There 
are now more than a million farm boys and girls 
enrolled in these clubs, all trying to work out 
the best method of carrying on a single activity, 
such as caring for a pig or a calf, canning food, 
or decorating their own rooms. 


The law charged the Extension Service to take 
to farm people useful information on home econom- 
ics. As the years have rolled on, the home- 
demonstration program in all the States has re- 
flected the growing interest of farm women in 
scientific information on child care and in the 
research in this field which has made more in- 
formation available. At the present time about 
half of the States employ State extension spe- 
cialists in child training and parent education to 
work with the county home-demonstration agents in 
developing local child-study clubs and in con- 
ducting demonstrations of child health and train- 
ing. Even in States which do not employ State ex- 
tension specialists, child-development work oc- 
cupies an important place in the home-demonstration 
program. In 1935, the latest year for which 
Nation-wide figures are available, some work in 
child care and training was carried on among the 
rural women of 7,746 communities. 


The basis of extension teaching has been the 
demonstration. Rural women, with the advice and 
help of their local county agents, put into prac- 
tice in their own home some improved method, thus 
demonstrating its value to themselves and to their 
neighbors. In 1935, 7,362 rural women demonstrated 
some phase of child care and training. Many of 
the demonstrations were in connection with another 





regular home-demonstration activity. For example, 
Arkansas women, while canning food according to a 
food budget for the year, canned enough half-pint 
jars of vegetable liquors and purees for the baby 
to give him a well-balanced diet. 


If the home-demonstration club is studying 
how to make living rooms more livable, furniture 
suitable for a child is considered, and plans are 
discussed for giving the child a corner for his 


THE HOME—DEMONSTRATION AGENT DEMONSTRATES TO A 
GRouP OF RURAL MOTHERS THE PACKING OF A HEALTHFUL 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


own belongings where he can play and be comfort- 
able. In 1935 more than 15,000 farm families pro- 
vided some new furniture adapted to their chil- 
dren's needs. In connection with discussions of 
ways to make the yard more attractive, a study is 
made of outdoor play equipment for the children. 
In working out a better arrangement of the home- 
maker's time, the amount of time needed for proper 
care of a child is considered. If the subject for 
study is budgeting and money management, the amount 
necessary for good child care and training is 
discussed. The mothers of small children are in- 
tensely interested in self-help clothing, sun 
suits, and other new ideas that are brought to 
them in connection with clothing projects. The 
exhibits of such garments made up by the Bureau of 
Home Economics to be used by home-demonstration 
agents are very popular. 


Sometimes the demonstrations are more ambi- 
tious, such as the 15-year better—teeth demonstra- 
tion in California which has 35 enrolled members 
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and has been in progress more than 10 years. The 
mothers enroll in this demonstration before the 
child is born and follow a definite food plan for 
themselves and later for the child. More than 
600 babies are enrolled in Arkansas better-babies 
clubs, which’ follow a similar plan. The Nevada 
Extension Service has carried on a "keep-growing" 
demonstration for about 15 years in cooperation 
with other health and educational organizations in 
the State. Thousands of school children are ex- 
amined each year, and the work is so well followed 
up by the women in home-demonstration clubs and 
parent-teacher associations that in some years as 
high as 97 percent of the children follow the 
health recommendations. 


Child-study groups are active in many States. 
In California, Lowa, New Jersey, and other States, 
a special series of radio broadcasts for these 





HOME-MADE PLAY EQUIPMENT 


Study groups has proved very useful. The New 
Jersey Extension Service cooperates with the par- 
ent-teacher association in the broadcasts, which 
are carried on in connection with a definite dis- 
cussion-group program. 


Often an extension specialist spends con- 
siderable time training local leaders, who ‘go back 
to their own communities carrying the information 
to local study groups or to home-demonstration 
clubs. Sometimes these local leaders are given 
scholarships to short courses at the State college 
to help them get a better grasp of’ the subject 
matter. In 1935 there were about 10,000 of these 
trained leaders who contributed almost 18,000 days 
of their own time to the work. 

In Maine, New York, New Jersey, and other 
States mothers of young children who are unable to 
attend meetings have appreciated a series of let- 
ters discussing problems in the training, feeding, 
and clothing of young children. The home-demon- 
stration agent provides a list of the mothers in 
her county, and the letters are written by the ex- 
tension specialist. A demonstration box of play 
equipment and self-help clothing passed from home 
to home often serves this isolated group very 
well. 


the matter of making good literature on child 
care available to every country woman is important 
to all extension agents. In Oklahoma the State 
library commission has cooperated by providing a 
"child-development library" for each county en- 
rolled in extension work in child-development. 
Many communities develop libraries of their ow, 
and often a collection of books, bulletins, and 
magazines on this subject is kept in the home- 
demonstration agent's office. 


These are but a few of the ways in which ex- 
tension workers in rural counties of the United 
States are working constantly for the betterment 
of the American farm home. Home-demonstration 
agents are eager tohelp get into everyday practice 
in farm homes improved methods in child care as 
soon as they are established, and rural women are 
demanding more and more information on the subject 
of child development. 
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THE LEGAL MINIMUM MARRIAGE AGE FOR CHILDREN 


Where the common law applies boys of 14 and 
girls of 12 years of age are considered able to 
give valid consent to marriage. In discussing the 
various minimum ages of consent to marriage, a 
legal authority states that: "Differences of cli- 
mate and physical temperament... make the rule 
of nature, in this respect, a fluctuating one."? 
Modern social thought would hardly sanction the 
early marriage age of the common law; but there 
are still a few States that have no statute defin- 
ing the minimum ages for marriage, and in a few 
others the courts have interpreted the statutes 
which attempted to raise the marriage age as not 
abrogating the common-law age. ? 


The minimum marriage age has been raised by 
Statute above the common-law age in 39 States and 
the District of Columbia. The statutory minimum 
marriage age, as shown by the accompanying table, 
varies with afew exceptions from 16 to 18 for boys 
and from 14 to 16 for girls. The highest statutory 
minimum age is found in New Hampshire, where it is 
20 for boys and 18 for girls. 


In connection with requirements for issuing a 
marriage license, most of the statutes provide 
that until a child reaches a certain age the con- 
sent of his parents or guardian must be obtained 
before a license may be issued. The age usually 
corresponds to the age of reaching majority. 
Georgia and Michigan make such a requirement only 
for girls, and in a few other States boys as young 
as 18 years of age may be married without the con- 
sent of their parents. 


Fifteen States have recognized that under 
certain conditions it may be desirable to permit 
marriages below the statutory minimum marriage 
age, but have safeguarded such marriages by re- 
quiring judicial consent in addition to parental 


i Marriage, Divorce, Separation and Domestic Rela- 
tions. Schouler, sixth edition, vol. 2, sec. 1122. 


2 Florida, Green v- Green,80 So. 1739, 97 Fla., 
101; New Jersey, Fodor v. Kunie, 112 Atl. 598; 
Rhode Island, Capewell v. Capewell, 41 Atl. 1005; 
Tennessee, Warwick v. Cooper, 5 Sneed 659; Washing- 
ton, Cushman v. Cushman, 142 Pac. 26, Ttsdale v. 
Tisdale, 209 Pac. 8. 


consent. Judicial consent is also required above 
the minimum marriage age in New York for girls 14 
and 15 years of age, and in Vermont for boys 16 
and 17 and girls 14 and 15 years of age. 


Under the common law, marriage of a child be- 
fore reaching the age of consent (14 and 12) 
created a voidable matrimonial status, which could 
be disaffirmed by the child on reaching the age of 
consent (but not before). ? The modern judicial 
view in some States is that the marriage of a 
child under the legal minimum age for marriage 
(either the common-law age where this is still ac- 
cepted, or a higher minimum marriage age fixed by 
statute) is voidable and may be disaffirmed by the 
child concerned either before or when he reaches 
the age of legal consent to marry.* Some States 
clarify this situation by declaring void any mar- 
riage entered into below the statutory minimum 
marriage age. In the existing law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress has declared that a 
marriage "shall be illegal, and shall be declared 
void from the time when [its] nullity shall be 
declared by decree lof the court |, mamely: . «+ « 
When either of the parties is under the age of 
consent, which is hereby declared to be 16 years 
of age for males and 14 for females." 5 


The belief that the marriage of a child with- 
Out the consent of its parents is also void or 
voidable is apparently erroneous. The weight of 
judicial authority is that such a marriage is 
legal and cannot be annulled, if the ages of the 
boy and girl are above the minimum marriage age. ® 


3 1 Blackstone Commentaries p. 436; Marriage, 
Divorce, and Separation, by Joel Prentiss Bishop 
(sixth edition, 1881), secs. 571-586. 


“ Smith v. Smith, 8q Ga. qqo, 11 S-E. 496; Sokel 
v. People, 212 Ill. 238, 244, 72 N-E. 382; Warwick 
v. Cooper, 5 Sneed (Tenn.), 659- Wolf v. Wolf, 
19g App. Div. 33 (N-Y.); Jordan v- Manning, 2 
Tenn., Civ. A. 130 (where wife was only 11 years 
of age at time of marriage); Eliot v. Eliot, 77 
Wis. 634, q6 N.W. 806. 


5 D.C. Code 1929, p. 139, sec. 3. 


6 See, for example: California, Johnson v. Alex- 
ander, 39 Cal. App. 177, 178 PP. 297; Kansas, 
Browning v. Browning, 89 Kans. 98, 130 P. 852; 
North Dakota, Berry v. Winistorfer, 219 N.W. 26. 
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STATUTORY MINIMUM MARRIAGE-AGE LAWS IN FORCE JANUARY he 1937 ° 
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Minimum marriage age Age (in years) below States in which 
(in years) specified which consent of judicial consent 
in law parents is required to marriage is 
States required for 
children of 
Boys Girls Boys Girls specified ages 
Alabama- - - - - - - 17 14 21 18 ---e 
Arizona- - - ---- 18 16 21 18 Below minimum age 
Arkansas - - - - - - 17 14 21 18 oe - @ = 
California - - - - - 18 16 21 18 Below minimum age 
Colorado - - - - - - (>) (>) 21 18 a ae aa 
Connecticut- - - - - 16 16 21 21 Below minimum age 
Delaware ------- 18 16 21 18 se Se 
District of Columbia 16 14 21 18 2 a a & 
PIQMENs.2.2 « 4 = « (>) (°) 21 21 ee 
Georgia- ------ 17 14 -~ 18 oe 
Idaho- - - ---- - (>) (>) 18 18 ---- 
Illinois ------ 18 16 21 18 ---e 
Indiana- - - - - - - 18 16 21 18 °ecee 
Iowa -------- 16 14 21 18 ---- 
Kansas - - ----- 18 16 21 18 Below minimum age 
Kentucky - - - - - - 16 14 21 21 -“-ee 
Louisiana - - - - - - 18 16 21 21 Below minimum age 
Maine- ----+--+- 16 16 21 18 Below minimum age 
Maryland - - - - -- (>) (>) 21 18 mest 
Massachusetts- -~ - - 18 ‘16 21 18 Below minimum age 
Michigan .. . « « e«. 18 16 -- 18 Below minimum age 
Minnesota. . .. - - 18 16 D1 18 Girls 15 years 
Mississippi. . . . — (>) (>) 21 18 ---- 
Missouri ...<«=<«- 15 15 21 18 Below minimum age 
Montana - - - - - - - 18 16 21 18 <eecce 
Nebraska — . - - - - 18 16 21 21 oss 
Nevada ..---- - 18 16 21 18 ---- 
New Hampshire - - - - 20 18 20 18 Boys below minimum age 
Girls 13 to 18 years 
Sew DO oc cs os (>) (>) 21 is ---- 
Wow Meatee . « « « ‘& 18 16 21 18 “eee 
al. 16 14 21 18 Girls 14 and 15 years 
North Carolina . ~~ 16 14 18 18 “<\e*ee 
North Dakota ~~. 18 15 21 18 ae ee 
ee a ee & oe ee 18 16 21 21 Below minimum age 
Oklahoma - - - - - - 18 15 21 18 Below minimum age 
0 18 15 21 18 -ece 
Pennsylvania - - 16 16 21 21 Below minimum age 
Rhode Island ~ ~ - - (°) (>) 21 21 ---- 
South Carolina -~ - - 18 14 18 18 oan = & 
South Dakota - - - - 18 15 21 is -“<\-- 
Tennessee = = = = « ~ (>) (>) 18 18 ---- 
Texas . - « - «~ = - - 16 14 21 18 ---- 
Utah -------- 16 14 21 18 --\--- 
Vermont — « « « «= « « 16 14 21 18 Boys 16 and 17 years 
Girls 14 and 15 years 
Virginia ~----- 17 15 21 21 Below minimum age 
Washington - - - - - (>) (>) 21 18 -\f’fre 
West Virginia - - - - 18 16 21 21 -“<«ec-e 
Wisconsin - - - - - - 18 15 21 18 “ere 
WyominB “-<-<---- 18 16 21 21 cree 

















® since January 1937 a number of states and the District of Columbia have proposed legislation raising the minimum 


marriage age for boys and girls. 


b Common-law marriage age: boys 1%, girls 12. 
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REPORT ON DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SERVICES FOR CHILD WELFARE 


About 70 persons representing public and 
private child-welfare agencies throughout’ the 
country met in Washington on April 9 and 10, 1937, 
at the invitation of the Children's Bureau, to 
discuss relationships between public and private 
child-welfare agencies. 


The summary of the discussions printed below 
was prepared by acommittee comprisedof the follow- 
ing persons: 


Chairman, Edwin D. Solenberger, President, Child 
Welfare League of America 

Mildred Arnold, Director, Children's Division, 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare 

H. Ida Curry, Superintendent, County Children's 
Agencies, New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion 

Jawes L. Ewers, Director-Superintendent, Child- 
Welfare Board of Cuyahoga County, Ohio 

Fred R. Johnson, General Secretary, Michigan Chil- 
dren's Aid Society 

Florence M. Mason, Assistant Director, Catholic 
Charities of the Diocese of Cleveland 

Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Director, Division of 
Children, Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York 

W. L. Painter, Director, Children's Bureau, Vir- 
ginia Department of Public Welfare 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Director of Medicine, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 

Ruth Taylor, Commissioner of Public Welfare, West- 
chester County, New York 

Elizabeth Yerxa, Director, Juvenile Department, 
Wisconsin State Board of Control 


It was the sense of the meeting that many of 
the questions raised in the discussion could not 
be decided in final form, inasmuch as new programs 
are developing which will have to be adapted to 
varying conditions and stages of progress. Il1t was 
agreed, however, that certain statements could be 
made representing trends of thought at the present 
time and that they might be of service in guiding 
development in the immediate future. The following 
statements had general acceptance: 


A. Scope of State and Local Public Child-Wel fare 
Activities 


1. State welfare departments should promote 
good standards of service in public and private 
agencies and should encourage the development of 
social-welfare activities that will conserve homes 
and make available for all children in need the 
kinds of service they require. 


2. The trend is toward localization in county 
units and away from centralization inState welfare 


departments of direct care for dependent and neg- 
lected children in foster homes or institutions. 


Development of case-work service for children 
should be related to the local community, both for 
the sake of stimulating activities looking toward 
the prevention and early treatment of dependency, 
neglect, and delinquency, and for the purpose of 
encouraging in local units asense of responsibility 
for the organization of their resources. 


3. State leadership and supervision are 
needed everywhere. In some States at least, State 
financial cooperation with local areas in providing 
services or maintenance, or both, is necessary. 
The type of local unit--whether town, city, county, 
or region--in which the service is to be developed, 
and the relationship between the local unit and 
the State, will necessarily vary in different parts 
of the country. 


4. Provision for adequate case-work service 
to children in their own homes should receive the 
chief emphasis in acommunity child-welfare program 
and should be closely related to other forms of aid 
and service to families and children. 


5. As local public case-work service for 
children becomes firmly established, the trend 
should be away from the necessity of court commit- 
ment as a requisite for public care of destitute 
children. In many parts of the country at the 
present time, however, such court action still is 
necessary. In any event, adequate social investi- 
gation and supervision of children should be 
available, andclose working arrangements should be 
developed between juvenile courts and local public- 
welfare authorities. Court adjudication is gener- 
ally advisable in cases of neglect and is necessary 


where permanent change of guardianship is contem- 
plated. 


6. It is the responsibility of the State 
welt'are department to see that proper standards of 
child placing are developed and followed by local 
units. 


7. Relationships between public assistance, 
especially aid to dependent children, and foster- 
care services should receive special attention from 
the State administrative agencies responsible for 
such services. 


The transfer of a child from his own home to 
a foster home or an institution, or from foster- 
home care or institutional care to his own home or 
to a relative's home, must be handled on the basis 
of the most skilled case-work service available. 
Decision as to transfer of a child from foster 
care should be made only after consultation with 
those in whose charge he is, and on the basis of 
the best interests of the child. It is important 
that public and private agencies should cooperate 
in developing agreements and procedures with re- 
ference to these special problems of child care. 
In some States special study of the incidence and 
solution of these problems may be advisable. 


8. The child-welfare services made available 
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under the Social Security Act are not to be con- 
sidered as a duplicating service in any field, but 
as a means of stimulating and utilizing all pos- 
sible resources. 


9. The successful administration of services 
to children is dependent upon the quality of per- 
sonnel in all units of service. All public- 
spirited citizens have an interest inthe selection 
and maintenance of competent personnel in both 
public and private service. The establishment and 
maintenance of efficient merit systems is essential 
to the achievement of this aim in the public serv- 
ice. 


B. Contribution of Private Child-Wel fare 
Organizations 


1. Private resources for case-work and child- 
protective services for dependent and neglected 
children in their own homes and for foster-home 
care and institutional care are available in vary- 
ing degrees in different parts of the country; the 
extent to which they reach rural areas and all 
types of children in need varies greatly. Services 
by private agencies are more generally available in 
cities than in rural districts. In some States 
sectarian and nonsectarian organizations whose 
work covers a State-wide or regional area are reach- 
ing a considerable proportion of the rural popula- 
tion. Institutions and child-placing agencies in 
urban areas often serve adjacent rural territory. 


The resources for service to children should 
be canvassed carefully, with speciel attention to 
the possibility of their extension to rural areas, 
and public and private agencies should collaborate 
in the development of comprehensive child-welfare 
programs. It is desirable that both public and 
private agencies be encouraged to participate in 
the extension of child-welfare activities to un- 
covered areas. 


2. In planning State and local programs, both 
public and private, special attention should be 
given to providing adequate facilities for medical, 
mental, and social diagnosis. As these facilities 
are developed and extended, there will be increas- 
ing realization that decision as to the particular 
type of care and the particular agency or institu- 
tion to be utilized must be determined for each 
individual on a case-work basis. 


3. The extension of case-work services for 
children is bringing to light the urgent need for 
development of more adequate State-wide provision 
for the care of children who are handicapped by 
reason of mental deficiency or mental disturbance. 
The resources of existing public and private or- 
ganizations and provision for proper school facil- 
ities should be considered in developing such 
programs. 


It is desirable that special demonstrations 
or experiments should be undertaken to ascertain 
the feasibility of boarding-home care for certain 
types of mentally defective children. Such care 
Should be provided for a child only after it has 
been determined that care in his own home under 
Supervision is not practicable. A demonstration 
should be based on careful selection of cases, 


qualified staff, reasonable case loads, adequate 
rates of board, and availability of medical and 
psychological services and of educational and vo- 
cational facilities adapted to the needs of chil- 
dren. 


4. There is great need for the development of 
institutional or foster-home resources or other 
specialized programs for children with physical 
handicaps, such as diabetic, cardiac, and or- 
thopedic conditions, and venereal disease. More 
flexible policies in existing agencies would pro- 
vide for many of these handicapped children. 


Adequate standards for the care of these chil- 
dren should be developed. In determining the type 
of care to be given, the facilities that are avail- 
able or that can be made available for medical care 
and educational opportunities should be taken into 
consideration. 


C. Cooperation Between Public and Private Agencies 


1. Public and private child-welfare and 
family-welfare organizations are jointly responsibie 
for interpreting to the public the needs of chil- 
dren and the social cost of failure to meet these 
needs adequately. Responsibility rests upon citi- 
zens, aS tax payers and as contributors, to support 
both public and private services for children in 
their own homes and for children under the care of 
agencies and institutions. 


2. A mutual obligation rests upon public and 
private agencies for the development of adequate 
standards of service. 


3. It is the responsibility of public of- 
ficials to search out children in need and to pro- 
vide care suited to the individual child, either 
directly or through authorized agencies. In every 
State a competent State welfare department should 
determine which agencies, public and private, are 
maintaining standards required for good service to 
children. The State's approval of standards of 
care should be required for all agencies caring 
for children at public expense. 


4. Acceptance by a private agency of a child 
who is a public charge should be by mutual agree- 
ment between the public agency and the receiving 
agency. 

In applying this principle there should be 
agreement in each case between the public agency 
and the private agency that the care to be pro- 
vided is the best that is available in the light 
of the child's particular needs. The responsi- 
bility of the public agency to plan jointly with 
the private agency for the child and his family 
should continue at least as long as it author- 
izes public funds for the care of the child. 
Termination of care by the private agency should 


be decided upon in conference between the two 
agencies. 


5. Apportionment of financial responsibility 
between public and private agencies should be con- 
sidered in relation to the whole child-welfare 
program. Adequate financial support should be 
secured for both public and private agencies in 
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order to make possible the development and main- 
tenance of acceptable standards. 


6. Where public funds are paid to private 
agencies, they should be authorized on a per 
capita per diem basis for services rendered to 
individual children, and should, as nearly 4s 
possible, cover maintenance costs. In some 
instances private agencies should provide certain 
types of care out of their own funds for children 
who are public wards. 


7. Understanding of financial needs for 
child welfare will be promoted if agency budgets 
make clearly apparent the sources from which funds 
are derived and the extent to which private agen- 
cies are supplying part of the cost of care for 
public wards. 

Much good would result from careful study of 
the relative advantages or disadvantages of va- 


NEWS 


Federal employment 
and assistance 
programs advocated 
by A.A.S.W. 


A statement in respect to 
Federal employment and as- 
sistance programs adopted by 
the Delegate Conference of 
the American Association of Social Workers in 
Washington on February 21, 1937, has been printed 
for distribution by the Association (130 East 22d 
St., New York, 1937, 4 pp-). 


Full endorsement is given to the assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act by which the 
Federal Government makes grants in aid to States 
for assistance for the aged, dependent children, 
and the blind. It is recommended, however, that 
the grants be on a 50-percent basis for all cate- 
gories, and that Federal reimbursement be on the 
basis of total State expenditure without limita- 
tion as to the amount of assistance given to in- 
dividuals. Amendment of the present law is ad- 
vocated to make provision for grants in aid to 
States on a 50-percent basis for general family 
assistance. 


Other policies advocated include the con- 
tinuance of the WPA program at full strength until 
it is possible to eliminate its relief character- 
istics and transform it into a Government employ- 
ment program; further development of the United 
States Employment Service; and selection of per- 
sonnel on the merit system in all fields of public 
welfare by Federal, State, and local Governments. 


rious forms of financial 
public and private agencies. 


relationships between 


8. Public and private child-welfare or- 
ganizations have the common task of securing for 
every child in need of service his rights to the 
closest possible approximation of normal home 
life, to religious and moral training, to under- 
standing and guarding of his personality, and to 


opportunities for health protection, education, 
and recreation. 
Participation of executives of public and 


private agencies is desirable in planning ways 
and means by which these objectives may be ob- 
tained. This should be accompanied by such 
supervision and training of staff as will develop 
in the entire personnel understanding and ap- 
preciation of these fundamental principles of 
child welfare. 


NOTES 


It is urged that careful study be given to 
the possibility of reduction in general assistance 
by (1) extension of unemployment and old-age in- 
surance to wage earners not covered under’ the 
present laws; (2) retraining programs for workers 
in obsolete, semiskilled, or unskilled classi- 
fications, and vocational education for young 
people based on study of their needs; (3) special 
programs of benefits to wage earners in case of 
temporary illness or invalidity prior to retire- 
ment age. The appointment of a nonpartisan conm- 
mission by the President is recommended to study 
relief and assistance problems. 


Christ Child 
Society 
celebrates 
golden jubilee 


Fifty years of service to chil- 
dren and youth under the leader- 
ship of its founder and presi- 
dent, Mary V. Merrick, is the 
record of the Christ Child Society. From a small 
beginning in Washington, D.C., when the first 
little group gathered around the invalid chair of 
Miss Merrick to make layettes for destitute noth- 
ers, the Society has now become Nation-wide in its 
scope. It is established in 36 cities of the 
United States and reaches out to aid the children 
of the poor in their diverse needs. In Washington 
it maintains asettlement house at 608 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.E., also a convalescent home and an "op- 
portunity shop." 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(General Child Welfare) 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION; review of work in 1936, 
by Raymond B. Fosdick. Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York, 1937. 57 pp. 


In this booklet is made available a review by 
the President of the Rockefeller Foundation of the 
work of the Foundation, for the first time since 
1928, when the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
was merged with the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
Foundation then took over the work in the social 
sciences developed by the Memorial, and assumed 
responsibility for aprogram considerably enlarged. 


In explaining the purpose and method of the 
Foundation, Mr. Fosdick states: "For a decade or 
more, the advance of knowledge, with research as 
the chief tool, has been the definite objective 
and method of Foundation action. The program has 
extended into the fields of natural science, 
social science, medical science, the humanities, 
and public health. ... 


"A program concerned with the advance of 
knowledge runs the risk of scattering its resources 
over too wide a field unless a fairly definite 
policy of concentration is adopted. Consequently, 
in natural science the Foundation has for several 
years placed its emphasis largely on experimental 
biology; in the social sciences, it has been par- 
ticularly interested in the problems which relate 
to social security, international relations, and 
public administration; its work in the medical 
sciences has chiefly to do with psychiatry, broadly 
interpreted; in the humanities, it is working..... 
on the techniques by which cultural levels are 
affected, i.e., radio, nonprofessional drama, 
museums, libraries, and language problems." 


QUANTITY AND COST BUDGETS. Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics. University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., February 1937. 
80 pp. Mimeographed. 40 cents. 


This revision of the Heller Committee's budg- 
ets is based on October 1936 prices in California, 
instead of on November prices as hitherto. 

The standard set up for these budgets is 
"health and decency," not that of a "saving wage." 
The average American family does not carry enough 
life insurance to give real security in the event 


147766 O—37——3 


of the husband's premature death, but the Committee 
felt that a standard budget should at least pro- 
vide protection for the children until they reach 
maturity. Since the 1935 revisions the budgets 
for all incomes include the premiums on a "family 
income" insurance policy taken out at the time of 
marriage, which provides a small income for the 
next 20 years in the event of the man's death 
within that period, ora small retirement allowance 
if he lives to past 65. 


Budgets are given suitable for the family of 
an executive, aclerk, a wage earner, and for 
dependent families or children. 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK; a study course, by 
Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1937. 79 pp. 
$1. 


This series of 12 lessons is intended, not 
for publicity specialists, but for social workers 
who day by day answer questions, speak to small or 
large meetings, orwrite letters about social work, 
and for those who occasionally release material to 
the newspapers, give radio talks, and prepare an- 
nual reports. It is suitable for informal study 
under local leadership. The first 10 lessons deal 
with the three main ways in which social work 
tells its story: the spoken word, the written 
word, and pictures. Lessons 11 and 12 deal with 
planning a program of interpretation and sharing 
responsibility for it. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN SOCIAL WORK, by 
Pierce Atwater. McClain & Hedman Co., 135 East 
Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn., 1937. 236 pp. 
Mimeographed. $3.50. 


This volume was issued primarily to meet re- 
quests from persons teaching courses in adminis- 
tration of social agencies who wished new subject 
matter made available. The author is Executive 
Secretary of the St. Paul Community Chest, Inc. 
Although the book is not primarily concerned with 
child welfare, child-welfare workers will find 
many administrative problems of interest to them 
discussed. 
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OUR CHILDREN IN A CHANGING WORLD; an outline of 
practical guidance, by Erwin Wexberg, M.D., 
with Henry E. Fritsch. Macmillan (Co., New 
York, 1937. 232 pp. $2. 


The more common problems of the child's life 
are dealt with in this book. The first part is 
concerned with the origins of childhood difficul- 
ties; the second, with the problems themselves; 
and the third, with corrective measures. The 
point of view, based on the individual psychology 
expounded by Dr. Alfred Adler, is that no treat- 
ment of behavior problems can yield a satisfactory 
solution unless the problems themselves are con- 
sidered to be merely symptoms of an underlying 
maladjustment in the child's personality, and that 
the aim of childhood education should be the suc- 
cessful adjustment of the child's whole personality 
to his place in the world. 


Subheadings and a general index have been 
provided for reference, to facilitate the tracing 
of any given problem in each part of the book. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT, by D. A. Thom, M.D. Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 143 (revised and en- 
larged), Washington, 1937. 107 pp- 


This edition of Child Management has been re- 
vised by the author, who is director of the Habit 
Clinic for Child Guidance of Boston and director 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene in the Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases of Massachusetts, to in- 
clude some discussion of the psychological back- 
ground of child training and guidance, as well as 
additional material on specific problems, such as 
independence, rewards and punishments, stuttering, 


selfishness, and self-deception. 


An introductory section on mental attitudes 
points out that "in many instances, back’of un- 
desirable conduct on the part of a child are 
crippling emotional attitudes in connection with 
important relationships of life; and it is these 
rather than the conduct disorder in itself which 
are of basic importance for the development of 
Three new sections at 
the end deal with the role of intelligence, the 
child during sickness and convalescence, and the 


the child's personality." 


mentally defective child as a family problem. 


FOR NEW PARENTS; ahelpful handbook on child train- 
ing, by Agnes Tilson Adcock. Published by 
Farmer's Wife Magazine, St. Paul, 1937. 62 pp. 
25 cents. 


Chapters on learning to eat the right food, 


sleep, toilet training, and clothes are grouped 
together under Physical Development; truth, toys 
and play material for young children, and obedience, 
punishment, and reward are discussed under Social 
Development; and chapters on fear, learning control 
in anger, and affection comprise the section on 
Emotional Development. A few standard references 
for further reading are given at the end of each 
chapter. 


see * 


PLAY STREETS AND THEIR USE FOR RECREATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS, by Edward V. Norton. A.S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 1937. 77 pp- $1. 


A 20-week program of supervised recreation on 
play streets was inaugurated in New York City in 
1934 under the supervision of the Recreational 
Department of the Department of Public Works. The 
author of this booklet sets forth the obstacles 
that were encountered and how they were dealt with 
and the development of athletic activities, handi- 
craft, play-street clubs and dramatics, special 
events, and exhibitions. Occasional hikes and 
field trips were worked out to vary the program, 
as well as "block parties," to which are invited 
adults as well as children living on the street. 


In a final chapter the author suggests the 
possibilities for a year-round program, including 
snow sports, but points to the need for indoor 
facilities in inclement weather. He also stresses 
the importance of further attention to the traffic 
problem. 


WITH PUPPETS, MIMES, AND SHADOWS, by Margaret K. 
Soifer. Furrow Press, 115 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N.Y-, 1936. 132 pp. $1.50. 


Margaret K. Soifer has combined the fruits of 
her experience in teaching children and in writing 
plays to produce a collection of 10 plays and 
scenarios each illustrative of a form of dramatic 
medium appropriate foruse by children. The stories 
are drawn from the Bible, Greek and English folk 
lore, and the "lore of the redman," and are cal- 
culated to increase interest in the classics of 
literature and drama. 


The explanatory chapters on matter, media, 
and manner are supplemented by a lively introduc- 
tion to each of the plays. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF STATE PROGRAMS OF SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


By EDITH M. BAKER, 
MEDICAL SOCIAL CONSULTANT, CHILOREN'S BUREAU 


Crippled children are disabled primarily as a 
result of organic disease and injury, but second- 
arily, in a degree varying with each individual 
situation, by such social factors as lack of fam- 
ily life or normal interests and particularly by 
such attitudes as self-pity and fear. The broadest 
concept of medical care is not limited to treatment 
of the organic impairment but includes combined 
treatment of both the physical handicap and the 
unfavorable social influences which together de- 
termine the degree and duration of disability and 
the ultimate compensatory adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. A broad program of services for crippled 
children includes medical care with diagnosis and 
hospitalization, convalescent care, and aftercare 
which implies the coordination of medical, health, 
and welfare services in the interest of the crip- 
pled child. 


In a local community the public-health nurse 
is usually the person who is responsible for ini- 
tiating procedures for locating crippled children. 
As she visits in the homes of these children she 
finds many social problems related to their care. 
In order to secure adjustment of the social con- 
ditions affecting health, she turns to the local 
social worker. Occasionally complex social prob- 
lems related to illness are found, and the medical 
social worker may be used as a consultant regard- 
ing such problems. 


For their successful handling many typical 
situations require careful study of social factors 
and skillful utilization of community resources. 
Frequently it is not sufficient to refer a family 
to some welfare agency for a special service on 
the assumption that the need will undoubtedly be 
met. It may be necessary to consult several 
sources before assistance is found for the specific 
problem presented. If the medical social worker is 
to be helpful as a consultant to local public- 
health nurses and social workers it is essential 
for her to know the legal basis, program, type of 
services available, policies, adequacy of funds, 
and professional standards of all the agencies 


that may be utilized. In order to secure effective 
cooperation it is necessary that every effort 
should be made to discover the fundamental prob- 
lems in each situation and to select with dis- 
crimination the agency from which the needed serv- 
ice may be obtained, as well as to interpret the 
social needs in relation to the medical situation. 


A 6-year-old girl with spina bifida, for ex- 
ample, has been under medical care intermittently 
since birth and requires no further medical at- 
tention for 2 years. The child is incontinent-- 
feces and urine--and cannot attend school. Her 
mother, who is divorced and receives no support 
from the father, works in a cafe at $7 a week and 
takes care of two other children, 4 and 5 years of 
age, in addition to the patient. The maternal 
grandfather, 70 years of age, is also dependent on 
the mother of the child, although he has applied 
for an old-age pension. Potential resources that 
might be brought into play in this case, in addi- 
tion to the old-age pension already applied for, 
include child-welfare services, aid to dependent 
children, housekeeping services, and a special 
teacher for the crippled child. 


Another case presenting complicated features 
is that of a 12-year-old boy with a crippled arm, 
who lives in a rural village with his grand- 
parents. The grandfather has no job, and the boy's 
mother and father are both dead. The boy says his 
stepfather shot his mother and ran away. The boy 
has had no medical attention, and there is no money 
to pay a doctor. Here again, resources to be con- 
sidered include an old-age pension for the grand- 
father, aid to dependent children, child-welfare 
services, and facilities for enabling the crippled 
boy to attend school. 

The absence of family relationships, on the 
other hand, may be the complicating factor. This 
is the situation with al4-year-old boy with resid- 
ual paralysis of the left foot from poliomyelitis, 
for whom no further medical care is indicated. lle 
has been in a convalescent home for 3 years, has 
been ready for discharge for more than a year, and 
has outgrown the school instruction available at 
the convalescent home. lie wants to leave the home 
and continue school, but he has no parents and no 
home. Relatives in two adjoining counties are 
poor and unable to support the boy. Potential re- 
sources in the handling of this case are child- 
welfare services including foster-home care, aid 
to dependent children, facilities for school at- 
tendance, vocational guidance, and possibly the 
National Youth Administration. 
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The medical social worker is prepared through 
training and experience to recognize and treat the 
social factors relating to illness. She can serve 
as a consultant not only when there are complex 
problems or needs for which there may be various 
potential resources but also when there is a re- 
fusal to follow medical recommendations, when 
there is overindulgence or rejection of a crippled 
child by members of the family, when there is lack 
of personal service for a crippled child, or when 
other children are neglected in order to meet his 
needs. Because of her ability to understand the 
emotional response to physical disability, the 
medical social worker may be helpful in giving 
advice regarding the social measures that may be 
undertaken when there is adverse reaction of a 
crippled child to his physical handicap. 


Procedures such as planning for convalescent 
care require both medical and social judgment. 
Convalescent care may be provided for a child in 
his own home, in a foster home, or in an institu- 
tion for convalescents. Decision concerning the 
need for convalescent care outside a child's own 
home must be based on a complete knowledge of home 
conditions, including availability of personal 
service and the attitude of the family, as well as 
on an understanding of the child's physical condi- 
tion and of the medical recommendations. Placement 
of a child in a foster home should be undertaken 


only through child-welfare workers equipped to 
select and supervise such homes. If a child is 
placed in a foster home or an institution for con- 
valescents, efforts should be made through review 
of the child's physical progress and careful check- 
ing of the home situation to prevent unnecessary 
extension of convalescent care. Provision of con- 
valescent care not only involves the utilization 
of existing facilities but also frequently re- 
quires the development of new resources. Such 
resources should be developed through coordinated 
planning with child-welfare agencies and other 
agencies legally responsible for licensing or 
supervising homes for children. 


Other cases in which joint planning is needed 
by local public-health nurse, local social worker, 
and medical social worker are those involving 
special needs of a crippled child in respect to 
education, recreation, physical or intellectual 
achievement, vocational guidance, placement in 
employment, discharge from hospital, or aftercare, 
and cases in which preparation of the home is 
needed for the return of the crippled child. 
Joint social planning is an essential part of a 
well-rounded program of services for crippled chil- 
dren if its main objective is to be attained; 
namely, to enable the crippled child so far as 
possible to overcome his physical impairment and 
to achieve a satisfying social adjustment. 


COUNTY CHILD-WELFARE BOARDS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


The development of county child-welfare serv- 
ices with the assistance of funds made available 
through the "Child-Welfare Services" section of 
the Social Security Act is described in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a speech by Byron England, 
Chairman of the Taylor County (Texas) Child Wel- 
fare board, at the Fourth Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in Austin, Tex., February 
4, 1937. This account of the work of an active 
and progressive board is of particular interest. 


The Taylor County Child Welfare Board, first 
organized in December 1932, undertook a study of 
the functions of the State Division of Child Wel- 
fare and of the Texas statutes relating to chil- 
dren. Later came the idea that the board should 
be the coordinating agency to centralize the ef- 
forts of all agencies in the county interested in 


child welfare. A survey was made of these agen- 
cies, and it was found that more than 30 groups 
were making some definite contribution to the 
furtherance of child welfare. A representative of 
each of these agencies was approached and all were 
glad to cooperate. They have been and undoubtedly 
will continue to be of great help to the board in 
developing a well-rounded child-welfare program 
for Taylor County. 


The group felt the need of a supervised-play 
program during the summer months and sponsored the 
movement which led to appropriation of sufficient 
funds by the city commission of a small city and 
the commissioners of the county for the establish- 
ment of one playground. This movement has grown 
to include several playgrounds, all under the di- 
rection of a newly appointed City Parks Board, and 
is now self-supporting. 


The child-welfare board did not attempt to 
cover all the child welfare needs alone, but re- 
quested help from other agencies, such as the 
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service clubs. The Commissioners' Court was always 
interested in the activities of the board and fur- 
nished such money as was needed. 


The passage of the Social Security Act pro- 
vided the opportunity that the board had hoped for. 
The board recognized that much work was needed that 
its members could not undertake. Now it seemed as 
if our plans for employment of a full-time child- 
welfare worker might materialize. At the request 
of the board the State Division of Child Welfare 
sent a field worker to confer with its members 
about the needs of the county. 


On September 15, 1936, a child-welfare worker 
reported for duty, accompanied by the State Di- 
rector of Child-Welfare Services. The State Di- 
vision of Child Welfare agreed to pay the salary 
and travel expenses of the worker, with Federal 
social-security funds, and the city and county 
were to be responsible for the cost of maintenance 
of children under supervision, and for office ex- 
penses. The Commissioners' Court provided $2,000 
for these services, promising "more if needed." 
The work began without publicity. 


At the end of October, 10 cases were reported 
by the worker; at the end of November, 18; at the 
end of December, 28. At the end of January 1937 
her case load was reported as 39. 


The public-school administrators in the coun- 


ty have discovered that a trained child-welfare 
worker is available and are beginning to call upon 
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her for help. This is true also of other agencies 
and organizations. The district judge has re- 
quested assistance. 


The board meets once a month, and the members, 
together with the child-welfare worker, formulate 
agency policies, take appropriate action on current 
affairs related to child welfare, and determine 
use of funds. A case committee of five members 
meets twice a month to discuss individual cases 
with the child-welfare worker. The board's desire 
is to promote a closer relationship among all the 
existing agencies interested in child welfare, and 
to cooperate with and use all such resources to 
the fullest extent, thus preventing duplication of 
effort and unplanned assistance to uninvestigated 
cases. 

The board has proceeded slowly, constantly 
redefining its duties and functions to the end 
that it may accomplish far-reaching results. 
Results are already evident on every hand. De- 
pendent, neglected, and predelinquent children 
are being cared for more adequately. When the 
general public discovers the possibilities of 
dealing constructively with child-welfare prob- 
lems in the county through the program now 
operating as a result of the Social Security Act, 
it will probably be necessary to provide an as- 
sistant for the present worker. The possibilities 
of service become more evident daily, and the pro- 
gran is becoming more firmly established. The act 
has made possible an intelligent child-welfare 
program commensurate with the needs of the county. 


IN A RURAL STATE 


By Cecitia Carey, DIRECTOR OF CHILO-WELFARE SERVICES, 
NEVADA STATE BOARD OF RELIEF, WORK PLANNING, AND PENSION CONTROL 


Nevada's child-welfare problems are tempered 
by the peculiar conditions existent in the State. 
It is the sixth largest State in area, covering 
110,000 square miles, but it is the smallest in 
population, having slightly fewer than 100,000 
persons--an average af less than one person to a 
square mile. About half the population is gathered 
into small towns, the largest of which numbers 
20,000 persons; the other half lives in small 
settlements or far-flung ranches, often 100 miles 
from the nearest towns. 


Social work was totally unknown in Nevada 
until the advent of Federal relief afew years ago. 
There have been very few social workers in the 
State under the Federal relief and work programs, 
and those few have been located in the larger 
centers. Until the program of child-welfare serv- 
ices was inaugurated, the more remote rural areas 
were untouched by social work. 


General relief and mothers' pensions have 
been handled by the county commissioners in each 
of the 17 counties, with varying standards. There 
is no State provision for the care of tuberculous 
or mentally handicapped children. In a few cases 
counties have arranged for needed care outside the 
State, but in the majority of cases no care has 
been available. 


The following cases illustrate the manner in 
which these State conditions affect the child- 
welfare program. 


In one of the counties in the central part of 
the State, when a child-welfare program was dis- 
cussed with the county commissioners, one of them 
remarked, "Yes, it sounds like a good thing; I 
wish you had been here about a month ago. We had 
a problem then that we did not know what to do 
with, but luckily for us Mrs. Blank has moved over 
the mountains about 80 miles away and has taken 
the children with her." 
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In the same locality a short time later the 
child-welfare worker was told about a 13-year-old 
girl, apparently mentally deficient, who had seri- 
ous trouble with her vision, walked with a lumber- 
ing gait, and was an object of ridicule by school 
children. This child's mother was a hard-working 
woman, who had the respect and sympathy of the 
entire community. Repeated examinations of the 
child revealed no physical defects, and plans for 
her placement in a special school were discussed. 
County officials, unwilling to believe that the 
child was mentally deficient, have arranged to 
sponsor a thorough examination and study of the 
child in a children's hospital in a nearby State. 
Money will be available for adequate care for this 
child, although there was no willingness to assist 
Mrs. Blank and her family. 


Similar situations were found in other com 
munities. County relief for cases in need is 
still on a personal basis. 


One case illustrating the general attitude that 
"nothing can be done*® is that of Alice, a 7-year- 
old girl reported to be crippled from infancy, 





following infantile paralysis. When the case was 
referred, it was said, "Her parents won't let you 
do anything; they are just desert rats." A visit 
to the home revealed a family of eight living on a 
homesteaded dry ranch, almost 100 miles from the 


county seat. The family lived in two tents, raised 
some garden produce and chickens during the summer, 
and in the winter moved to the southern part of 
the State where they worked in cotton fields. 
Alice was found crawling about the ground, her 
knees covered by fur pads. She was the idol of 
the family, who ran to answer her every cry. They 
were found to be not only willing but eager to 
secure any available care for Alice. Within a 
short time arrangements were made to place her in 
an orthopedic hospital in a nearby State, the en- 
tire financial obligations for her care being 
assumed by county officials and interested local 
service clubs. 


In another area the case of a boy of 7 who 
was known to be suffering from congenital syphilis 
was brought with the comment, "There is nothing 
you can do about it." The mother was known to be 
an unstable person who made no attempt to obtain 
care for the child and no one in the community had 
felt himself able or willing to intervene. The 
child's vision was already seriously impaired and 
he had an open lesion on his leg. At the time of 
the parents'gdivorce, 3 years earlier, the child 
had been left in his mother's custody but was 
being supported by his father, afairly responsible 
parent. A plan was worked out with the mother 
whereby the child was transferred to his father's 
custody and removed to California where he is now 
under care in a hospital. 


Nevada has two State institutions for chil- 
dren's care, the Nevada Industrial School located 
in the extreme northern part of the State and the 
State Urphanage located in the north-central part. 
The southern part of the State does not use these 
institutions because they are at a great distance, 
and many children who would benefit from care away 
from their own homes have not received it. The 
alternative of boarding-home care or care in a 
school other than an institution for delinquent 
children had never been considered before the 
child-welfare program was put into operation. Now 
there are children receiving care in every section 
of the State in which there is a child-welfare 
worker. Both institutions are using the services 
of local child-welfare workers, who are helping 
with plans for the transfer of some children, as 
well as providing services for children under care 
within the institutions. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Rural school A helping teacher in Somerset 
compe in County, NeJ., made arrangements 
child-welfare for some 15 of the rural school 
worker useful teachers in her district to meet 

the new county child-welfare worker 
to discuss problems presented by their pupils. 
Several of the teachers were concerned about chil- 
dren with very real problems such asthe following: 
A child who stammered badly; a child with reading 


7 


difficulties; a child below the average in intel- 
ligence; several children with behavior difficul- 
ties and others with health problems. In some 
cases the information which the teachers gave in- 
dicated unstable family situations. The child 
welfare worker, because of her knowledge of re- 
sources available in the county, such as the State 
mental-hygiene clinic and health elinics, could 
assure the teacher of her cooperation in making 
such resources available to the children and their 
families and in following through with them on any 
treatment recommended. 


Child-wel fare It is announced that the Tennessee 

plans approved jen for child-welfare services 

for Tennessee 

and New York under the Social Security Act was 
approved by the Chief of the 

Children's Bureau on April 23, 1937, and that the 


New York plan was approved on May 12. A total of 
44 States and the District of Columbia have now 
had plans for child-welfare services approved. 
Record formas At the request of a number of 
f ~<A Pe gga States special consideration has 
health services been given to desirable pro- 
cedures in record forms for ma- 
ternal and child-health services. A 2-day con- 
ference was held in January for the detailed dis- 
cussion of items to be included on such forms and 
the best type of arrangement for ease in recording 
and for later reference use. Kepresentatives of 
several States participated in the conference and 
there were also representatives from the United 
States Public Health Service, the Committee on 
Records and Reports of the State and Territorial 
Health Officers, and the Records Committee of the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


Record forms for maternity service (MCH 151) 
and for infant and preschool service (MCH-152) 
are being prepared in accordance with the confer— 
ence recommendations and the suggestions received 
in later discussions with conference members and 
others interested in the improvement of record 
keeping. 


Classification At the meeting of the Advisory 
of crippling Committee onServices for Crippled 
condi tions 

Children on April 7 there was dis- 
cussion of the procedures to be used in the clas- 
sification of crippling conditions in reports by 
official State agencies to the Children's Bureau. 
The committee recommended unanimously that clas- 
sification should be in accordance with the Stand- 
ard Classified Nomenclature of Disease compiled by 
the National Conference on Nomenclature of Disease. 
National medical groups cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of this nomenclature and are represented on 
the executive committee of the Conference. The 
system of recording and classifying diagnosis des- 
cribed in the standard nomenclature is in exten 
sive use at the present time in hospitals and 
health organizations. 

A list of crippling conditions classified in 
accordance with the standard nomenclature has been 
prepared for use in the States in the recording of 
diagnosis. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Social-Security Program for Children) 


Social Security The Social ‘Security Board has 
Board issued under date of March 1937 
publications 

a Selected List of Publications 
(Publication No. 12, Washington, 15 pp. ). Any of 
the items listed may be obtained free of charge in 
limited quantities from the Social Security Board. 
A directory of regional offices of the Social 
Security Board and of field offices, as of March 
26, 1937, is given in this leaflet. 


A "speaker's kit" has been assembled by the 
Informational Service of the Social Security 
Board. This includes leaflets supplied by the 
Children's Bureau in regard to the three social- 
security services administered by the Children's 
Bureau as well as circulars specially prepared by 
the Social Security Board on aid to dependent 
children and other services administered by the 
Board. 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN CHILD-WELFARE PROGRAMS, by Mary 
Irene Atkinson. News Bulletin (Texas Division 
of Child Welfare, Austin), vol. 5, no. 2 (Febru- 
ary 1937). 6 pp- Mimeographed. 


Miss Atkinson outlines questions of admin- 
istrative structure that should be given primary 
consideration in the development of the public- 
welfare field under the Social Security Act. These 
include the unification of local welfare services; 
the conservation of resources by reserving court 


action for judiciary questions and by handling 
matters involving dependency, foster-home care, and 
prevention of delinquency through the local ad- 
ministrative unit; the revamping of legislative 
programs to take advantage of social-security 
benefits; the integration of services to reduce 
number of children who must be removed from their 
own homes; the selection of personnel solely on 
the basis of professional qualifications; the uti- 
lization of child-welfare services for all families 
needing them, whether economically dependent or 
not; and, finally, increased emphasis on treatment 
of a child in accordance with his needs rather 
than in accordance with any particular administra- 
tive mechanism. 


PREPARING THE CRIPPIED CHILD FOR HIS FUTURE, by 
Mary Wysor Keefer. Public Health Nursing, vol. 
29, no. 4 (April 1937), pp. 225-228. Reprints 
available free from the Children's Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., while the supply lasts. 


Mrs. Keefer, medical social consultant on the 
Children's Bureau staff, describes in this article 
the present comprehensive program for services to 
crippled children. The emphasis is on medical 
care, in order that physical impairment may be 
corrected, and crippling conditions prevented. 
With the medical care, as part of the broader pro- 
gram, are integrated plans for the education, 
vocational training, and social adjustment of 
crippled children. 





MATERNAL, INFANT, AND CHitbd HEALTH 


NEWS 


Argentina estab- A Bureau of Vaternal and Child 

lishes Bureau Of welfare, established at the 

Maternal and 

Child Welfare National Vepartment of Health 
of Argentina by a law approved 

on December 31, 1935, has replaced the Division of 


Child Welfare in existence since 1923. 


The purpose of the new Bureau is to make 
studies of problems of child health, to educate 
the people in maternal and child hygiene, and to 
establish and supervise agencies for the health 
and welfare of mothers and children. Among these 
agencies the law mentions maternal and child-health 
centers, homes for unmarried, deserted, and depend- 
ent mothers, maternity homes, day nurseries for 
children under 3 years of age, lunch rooms for 
mothers and children, kindergartens, vacation 
camps, dental clinics, and traveling health centers 
and clinics in rural districts. The program also 
calls for supervision of newborn infants, a system 
of social service by trained visitors, and a school 
in Buenos Aires for the training of physicians, 
public-health nurses, and other workers in child 
care. 


The Bureau, which is to extend its activities 
throughout the country, is to make a study also of 


BOOK AND PER 


THE PREMATURE INFANT; its care and development, by 
Julius H. Hess, M.D. Warner P. Simpson Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1937. 30 pp. A limited number 
of single copies available free from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Hess, professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, de- 
scribes the obstetric factors relating to pre- 
mature delivery and gives definite directions sup- 
plemented by drawings and diagrams, covering pro- 
vision for delivery, initial care, and the cloth- 
ing and feeding of prematurely born infants, both 
in the hospital and in the home. Several pages 
are devoted to emergency therapeutic measures, 


clinical pathology, and systemic diseases. 


NOTES 


the country's needs in the matter of maternaland 
child health and to prepare a plan for the estab- 
lishment of additional agencies where needed. 


The law also requires the Bureau to cooperate 
with the provincial and municipal governments and 
private social-welfare agencies in accordance with 
rules to be formulated later. 


An annual appropriation of 1,000,000 pesos 


($326,270) is provided for the Bureau. Boletfn 0- 
ficial, Buenos Aires, January 11, 1937- 


Proceedings issued The Proceedings of the Second 
by Soctety for — Biennial Meetine of the So- 
Research in Child 
Development ciety for Research in Child 

Development, held October 30, 
31, and November 1, 1936, are now available (Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 1937; 166 pp. 
Mimeographed. Price, $1, supply limited). This 
volume contains in full the abstracts and papers 
presented at the meetings on research studies 
completed or in progress on a wide range of’ sub- 
jects related to child development. The fields of 
health, growth, nutrition, dentition, psychology 
and behavior, and social environment are among 
those represented. 


IODICAL NOTES 


AN EYE-HEALTH PROGRAM FOR ALL THE CHILDREN, by 
Winifred Hathaway. Public Health Nursing, vol. 
29, no. 4 (April 1937), pp. 229-233. 


The author, who is associate director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
points out that many of the measures adopted in 
sight-saving classes would be advantageous for use 
in all classrooms and might prevent the develop- 
ment of some eye difficulties and prevent others 


from growing serious. 


Such measures include prevention of glare, 
use of desks or easels allowing proper eye focus, 
and use of heavily leaded pencils and large white 


chalk. 
19 
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DEVELOPMENT WITHIN THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF INFANTS 
PREMATURELY BORN, by Ruth T. Melcher. Child 
Development (National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), vol. 8, no. 1 (March 1937), pp. 
1-14. 


Forty-two healthy prematurely born infants in 
Vienna were tested by the author, who used the 
Buhler-Hetzer infant scale, and further informa- 
tion concerning each child was obtained from hos- 


pital records and observation notes. 


Quantitative analysis of the tests showed 
that these infants lagged behind the average for 
children born at term up to 5 months of age, but 
scored within average limits thereafter. Quali- 
tative analysis showed these children to be re- 
tarded, in general, in postural control up to 18 
months of age. No children older than this were 
tested. 


The author states that the results of this 
study agree in the main with those of Bartelme and 
others who found that prematurely born children 
catch up with children born at term inarelatively 
short time, providing they are healthy. This is 
somewhat dependent upon the birth weight of the 
child. The Buhler-Hetzer tests demonstrated the 
normal general development and made _ possible 
analysis of the qualitative aspects of their per- 
formance in a definite manner. The results of 
this analysis are in agreement with Gesell's find- 
ings only insofar as he postulated that the pre- 
maturely born might be more advanced in sensory 
reception and in social responses than in some 
other dimensions. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC STUDIES OF INDIVIDUAL GROWTH. II, 
AGE, WEIGHT, AND RATE OF GROWTH IN WEIGHT, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, by Carroll E. 
Palmer, Riiti Kawakami, and Lowell J. Reed. 
Child Development (National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C.), vol. 8, no. 1 (March 1937), 
pp. 47-61. 

This paper analyzes the relationship between 
body weight already attained and growth in weight. 
The study is based on approximately 8,000 observed 
annual increments in body weight of elementary- 
school boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 14 
years. The authors found that during the period 
of growth in which boys increase from 32 to 68 
pounds in weight and girls increase from 32 to 60 
pounds, the primary factor that influences growth 
is body weight already attained. 


A similar analysis of the relationship be- 
tween height and growth in height of elementary- 
school boys and girls was published as part I of 
this study in Human Biology (7: 319-324) in 1935. 


A STUDY OF FETAL MORTALITY IN ONTARIO, by A. 
Hardisty Sellers, M.D., D.P.H. Canadian Public 
Health Journal, vol. 28, no. 1 (January 1937), 
pp. 22-31. 


Dr. Sellers’ study covered 1,070 fetal deaths 
in Ontario public hospitals during 1933. Exclud- 
ing those classified as nonviable and those for 
which the data were inadequate, 63 percent of the 
deaths were attributed to complications of labor, 


antepartum hemorrhage, and toxemia. 


In an unusual proportion of the cases, the 
presentation was "abnormal," 18 percent, for ex- 
ample, being breech cases. In 29 percent of the 
cases instruments were used; in 41.5 percent, 
delivery was not spontaneous. Only 56.3 percent 
of the viable fetuses reached term. The mater- 
nal death rate was 38 per 1,000 viable fetuses. 
The author concludes that injury at birth is an 
important factor in fetal death, and that prob- 
ably one-half of viable fetal deaths are pre- 
ventable. He points out, however, that the data 
presented are derived from hospital experience 
only and that no deduction as to the general situa- 
tion in Ontario can be hazarded therefrom. 


EL JARDIN DE NINOS Y LA SALUD, by Dr. Alfonso 
Pruneda. Imprenta Mundial, Mexico, 1937. 45 pp. 


Dr. Pruneda was formerly rector of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and is professor at the National 
School of Medicine. This booklet, The Kindergarten 
and Health, is a reprint of the address made at a 
conference of kindergarten teachers that met at 
DOr. Pruneda's suggestion in Mexico in May 1934. 
Dr. Pruneda places great emphasis on medical ex- 
amination of children entering kindergartens and 


annual medical examinations for all children in 


kindergartens. He also discusses cooperation be- 
tween the kindergarten, the home, and the social 
welfare and health authorities, and the value of 
educating the mother through her contact with the 
kindergarten. 
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RESULTS OF THE TRIPARTITE TEXTILE CONFERENCE 


The Technical Tripartite Conference on the 
Textile Industry meeting in Washington, D.C., 
during April 1937 prepared three reports for sub- 
mission to the session of the International Labor 
Conference to be held in Geneva during June 1937. 
Two of these reports are by the General Committee 
and relate respectively to social problems and 
economic problems of the textile industry. The 
third is the report of the Committee on Statistics. 


"There was no question in the Conference..... 
that the end of their deliberations was the imn- 
provement of economic and social conditions in the 
textile industry on a world scale." 


The deliberations of the Committee on Statis- 
tics were directed mainly to the deficiencies in 
the existing information, which were found to be 
especially marked in regard to cost of production; 
to the need for further data on wages, hours of 
labor, and other working conditions; and to the 
possibilities of indicating lines along which the 
future development of internationally comparable 
statistics relating to the textile industry might 
most usefully proceed. 


In regard to the economic problems of the 
textile industry the General Committee concluded 
that the discussion by representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers, andworkers resulted in a clearer 
visualization of the difficulties confronting the 
industry. The consensus of opinion in favor of 
international action to diminish economic dif- 
ficulties which are at present hampering the 
industry, “suggests the necessity for the con- 
tinuous consideration of the problems and policies 
of the industry and the desirability of creating 
the necessary instruments for that purpose." 


The report on social problems contains a sun- 
mary of the principal features of the discussion. 
Reduction of hours of work and the practice of 
working on shifts were discussed at length, and 
reports were received from the United States and 
also from France in regard to experience with the 
40-hour week for textile workers. The question of 
the adoption of' a draft convention on working hours 
in the textile industry will come before the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in June. 


Another suggestion made by this committee is 
that the International Labor Office make available 
the results of studies of the problems of fatigue, 
health, and accident prevention in the textile 
industry, as affected by such matters as lighting, 
posture, temperature, atmospheric conditions, 
seating accommodation, lifting of heavy weights, 
dust, etc. 


There was general agreement on the necessity 
for fixing a minimum age for employment of young 
persons. Attention was called to the fact that 
out of the 27 countries represented at the Con- 
ference only 12 had yet ratified the minimum-age 
(industry ) convention of 1919. The French Govern- 
ment delegate announced that his country, which 
had not yet ratified this convention, would shortly 
do so. "It would seem expedient,” states the re- 
port, "to call the attention of Governments which 
have not yet ratified this Convention to the desir 
ability of giving further consideration to the 
question of ratification. It must also be borne in 
mind that the question of the revision of the con- 
vention so as to raise the minimum age [from 14] to 
15 years is to come before the International Labor 
Conference in June." 


HEARINGS ON PROPOSED FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR BILLS 


Child-labor hearings were held before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on May 12 and 
May 18 and were scheduled to be continued on May 
20. The hearings were devoted to a discussion of 
methods of controlling child labor in interstate 


commerce through two different types of regulation: 
(1) the prison-labor type of bill; and (2) direct 
federal regulation such as operated successfully 
under the first Federal Child-Labor Law until it 
was declared unconstitutional. 

21 
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YOUNG WORKERS SURVEYED IN SIX STATES 


The Children's Bureau has completed a survey 
of child labor in six States in 1936 and tentative 
findings are now available. Information was ob- 
tained for 2,017 children under 18 years of age in 
Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts. Of these 2,017 young workers 
449 were under 16 and 1,568 were 16 and 17 years 
of age. The study did not include children work- 
ing in agriculture or domestic service. These 
figures do not represent a complete census of 
employed children of these age groups but merely 
across section of the conditions of employment 
for young workers in these six States. 


Preliminary findings of this survey show that 
approximately one-half of these young persons 16 
and under 18 were employed in manuf'acturing 
establishments; slightly more than one-fourth were 
in trade, including both wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments; about one-eighth were engaged in 
service occupations, including work in restaurants, 
beauty shops, and automobile service stations; and 
the remainder were in a variety of miscellaneous 
occupations. 

Practically three-fourths of the 449 chil- 
dren under 16 who were interviewed were engaged 
in nonmanufacturing employment. Kegardless of’ the 
kind of work, however, the hours of work tended 
to be long and the wages low. Nearly one-fourth 
of the children under 16 were found to be working 
60 hours a week or longer; and only about one- 
third had a work week of 40 hours or less. 


Earnings were very low; the median weekly 


wage for children under 16 was only slightly over 
$4, and nearly one-fifth of the children earned 
less than $2 for a week's work. 


Information obtained by the Children's Bu- 
reau regarding the conditions of work for boys 
and girls of 16 and 17 indicates that closer 
regulation of their hours and wages is needed 
for adequate protection of’ these young people. 
In nonmanuf'acturing jobs, in which almost half of 
the 16- and 17-year-old workers were engaged, the 
median weekly earnings were only $6.30, and even 
in manufacturing occupations half eared less 
than $8.30 a week. Of the entire group of 1f- 
and 17-year old workers, one-fifth earned less 
than $4 for a week's work. Hours of work tended 
to be long; 28 percent of the 16- and 17-year- 
old workers reported a work week of 50 hours or 
more. It was significant, however, that hours 
of work were longer and earnings lower for the 
children under 16 than for those 16 and 17 years 
of age. 


The child-labor picture drawn from this 
survey shows a decided shift in the employment 
of boys and girls under 16 from factories, where 
child-labor abuses first attracted public at- 
tention, to miscellaneous occupations in trade 
and service industries, in which child labor is 
more difficult to regulate than it is in large 
industrial plants, and in which the old evils of 
long hours and low wages persist. 


From “Child Laborinthe United States.” Children's 
Bureau, Washington, May 1937. 2 pp. Mimeographed. 


CHILD LABOR NOTES 


Tawa reports 
on children 
in industry 


A table is given showing the number 
of work permits issued to children 
under 16 inIowa for biennial periods 
for the past 20 years. This decreased from a high 
point of 7,469 in the biennium ending in 1920 to 


79 in the biennium ending in 1936. Report of the 
Bureau of Labor for the Biennial Period Ending June 
30, 1936, Des Moines, Iowa, 1936; 25 pp. 


Employment 
of children 
in Puerto Rico 


The report of the Bureau of Women 
and Children in Industry for the 
fiscal year 1935-36 is contained 
in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of’ Labor 


Submitted to the Governor of Puerto Rico (San 
Juan, P.Re, 1936; 107 pp-)- It states that a 
special investigation of agricultural employment 
showed that on 52 farms, 124 children 14 to 18 
years of age were working. The majority of these 
children had never attended school, and few had 
gone beyond the second or third grade, although 
the law specifies that work permits shall not be 


granted to minors unless they have completed the 
fourth grade. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Child Labor) 


Bibliographies The National Occupational Con- 
of occupational ference (551 Fifth Ave., New 
literature sie 

available York) announces the preparation 


of aseries of pamphlets apprais- 
ing and abstracting available literature covering 
a wide range of Occupations. This has been made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Pamphlets (at 10 cents each) can now 
be obtained from the National Occupational Confer~ 
ence covering the occupations of barber, insurance 
salesman, linotype operator, motion-picture acter, 
pharmacist, photographer, teacher, and waiter and 
waitress. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LABOR LEGISLATION, Washington,D.C., November 9, 
10, 11, 1936. Bulletin No. 12, Division of 
Labor Standards, U.S.Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 1937. 130 pp- 

This bulletin contains the reports of various 
committees as adopted by the Third National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation with the discussion on 
each. The recommendations of the committees on 
child labor, hours of labor, industrial home work, 
minimum-wage legislation, apprenticeship, and 
workmen's compensation laws were summarized in THE 


CHILD for December 1936 (see pp. 20-21). 


CHILD WORKERS IN AMERICA, by Katharine DuPre Lumpkin 
and Dorothy Wolff Douglas. Robert M. McBride & 
Co., New York, 1937. 321 pp. $3.50. 


This. is a comprehensive statement of the 
economic, sociological, and psychological case 
against child labor and the forces that perpetuate 
it. Data and case illustrations are drawn freely 


from child-labor studies made in the past by the 
authors and by others. The extent and working 
conditions of child labor in various occupations 


are examined in part I. 


In part II, studies of the general intelli- 
gence of child workers are given a critical analy- 
sis from which the conclusion is drawn that "chil- 
dren at the lower end of the economic scale cannot 
show as good a rating as their more advantaged 
fellows, in part at least, because their socio- 


economic environment is so unequal. 


Part III of the book is concerned with pros- 
pects for controlling child labor and includes an 
analysis of the motives underlying opposition to 


control. 


THE SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
TUBERCULOUS. Occupations (National Occupational 
Conference, New York), vol. 15, no. 7 (April 
1937), pp- 581-633. 


This survey, presented by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference with the cooperation of the 
Rehabilitation Department of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, comprises articles by 18 au- 
thors. Dr. Kendall Emerson contributes an article 
on the history of institutional rehabilitation pro- 
jects in the United States, and W. Frank Persons 
contributes one on placement of the tuberculous. 
Jessamine S. Whitney, inan article on the need for 
Statistics on rehabilitation, states that fewer 
than 2,000 of the 100,000 patients discharged an- 
nually from more than 600 sanatoria are now receiv- 
ing adequate vocational training and guidance for 
their return to normal, productive life. There is 
&@ group of articles describing five local rehabili- 
tation and guidance prograns. 
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NEWS AND RESEARCH NOTES 


National Probation 
Association announces 
election of new 
president 


Announcement has been made 
as of May 7, 1937, of the 
election of Timothy N. 
Pfeiffer as president of 
the National Probation Association, succeeding 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., who has served in that 
capacity for 5 years. Mr. Pfeiffer, a graduate of 
Princeton and the Harvard Law School, is also a 
director of the New York Legal Aid Society, treas- 
urer of the American Social Hygiene Association, 


and vice president of the National Health Council. 
Statement of National Probation Association, 50 
West soth St., New York. 


English organiza- 
tion reports on 

the unmarried mother 
and her child 


The National Council for 
the Unmarried Mother and 
Her Child has recently is- 
sued its Eighteenth Annual 
Report (Carnegie House, 117, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, 1936; 41 pp.; price, 4d.). This organization 
is working to secure adequate provision for moth- 


ers and babies throughout the country, with the 
special aim of keeping mother and child together. 


The report shows many similarities in prob- 
lems in England and the United States. Topics 
discussed include legislation, foster-home care, 
payments from alleged father, subsidies to volun- 
tary agencies, the guardianship of infants, birth 
registration, and adoption. In regard to case 
work it has been the experience of the National 
Council that unmarried mothers are of no one 
particular type or class. The Council believes 
that every child has a right to the personal care 
of its mother in infancy and to the support of' 
both parents, and that adoption is too often rec- 
ommended as the easiest solution. 


Statistics are given showing that for 1935 
in England and Wales there were 598,756 live 
births, of which 25,105 (4.2 percent) were ille- 
gitimate births. Among infants of legitimate 
birth there were 56 deaths per 1,000 live births; 
among infants of illegitimate birth there were 90 
deaths per 1,000 live births. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


A. Delinquency and Its Prevention 


THE GANG; a study of 1,313 gangs in Chicago, by 
Frederic M.- Thrasher, Ph.D. Second revised 
edition. Sociological Series, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 1936. 605 pp. $4. 


More attention is given to the prevention of 
crime in the revised edition than in the first 
edition, which was published in 1927. A new 
chapter outlines a crime-prevention program for 


the use of public and private agencies. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH JUVENILE PROBATION AND PAROLE IN 
MICHIGAN; report of survey for the State Welfare 
Department, by Lowell Juilliard Carr. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1936. 68 pp- 


The essential purpose of this survey, made by 
the University of Michigan at the request of the 
State Welfare Department, was "to develop a picture 


of the personnel, practices, and equipment involved 
24 


in handling juvenile delinquents in more or less 
typical Michigan counties." Information of this 
type was obtained for 6 counties. The cases of 
230 probationers and 120 parolees (all boys) in 
these counties were studied. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, THE FAMILY, AND THE COURT IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Nathan Berman. Reprinted 
from American journal of Sociology, vol. 42, 
no. 5 (March 1937), pp- 682-692. 


This paper discusses the drastic reorganiza- 
tion by the Soviet Government in 1935 of its 
methods of dealing with the young offender. AS @ 
result of this reorganization there is a more 
strictly legal approach to the delinquent and his 
parents. The delinquent is no longer regarded as 
a victim of social conditions; responsibility for 
him is now placed upon the failure of adults to 
meet his needs. 
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A BORSTAL EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, by 
Alec Rodger. Report No. 78, Medical Research 
Council, Industrial Health Research Board. H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1937. 50 pp. Price, 
9d. net. 


This is the account of an experiment con- 
ducted in Borstal institutions for delinquent boys 
in England to determine the usefulness of psycho- 
logical tests in vocational guidance and in assign- 
ing boys to suitable work. The work of 70 percent 
of the boys assigned by the vocational adviser on 
the basis of tests was graded as satisfactory. 
Only 46 percent of the boys assigned by the 
ordinary methods did satisfactory work. 


B. Children With Special Needs 


THE LICENSING OF BOARDING HOMES, MATERNITY HOMES, 
AND CHILD-WELFARE AGENCIES, by Gladys Genevra 
Fraser. Social Service Monographs, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 1937. 107 pp. 


This monograph is based on legislation and on 
administrative procedures in effect during 1935. 
Sources from which Miss Fraser draws her material 
consist of the statutes, selected reports of State 
administrative authorities, professional publica- 
tions, and replies to a questionnaire which is 
given in an appendix. The content is concerned 
with the operation of child-care activities by 
boarding homes, institutions, child-placing agen- 
cies, and maternity homes. 


The book is divided into eight parts: The 
description of the development of public supervi- 
Sion of child-welfare activities under a State 
authority; an analysis of the statutory provisions 
in effect; adiscussion of administrative organiza- 
tion with practices and procedures followed in the 
administration of the laws; presentation of re- 
quired standards for obtaining a license; an out- 
line of procedures followed in the various States 
for obtaining a license to engage in child care; a 
discussion of methods of supervision followed by 
administrative authorities in reference to licensed 
agencies; presentation of procedures for compelling 
compliance with standards by provision for revoca- 


tion of license and enforcement; and presentation 
of significant aspects of the subject with sug- 
gestions for further consideration of the problem 
with which the book is concerned. 


A GUIDE TO CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT FOR MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN, compiled and edited by Elise 
H. Martens. Bulletin, 1936, No. 11, U.S.Office 
of Education, Washington, 1936. 133 pp. 


Life for the retarded child will be "largely 
a day-by-day experience of work and play, in home 
and shop and community. It is to take his place 
and to make his contribution in this situation 
that the school should prepare him. Every activity, 
every field of experience introduced into the 
curriculum must be justified on the basis of its 
contribution to the objectives named." 


Chapter 10 is concerned with manual and pre- 
vocational experiences. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND; 4 survey. Being the 
report of the Joint Committee of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute 
for the Blind. Edward Arnold & Co., London, 
1936. 344 pp. Price, 7s. 6d. 


English methods and procedures in the educa- 
tion of the blind are presented in this comprehen- 
sive report, which embodies the results of detailed 
research over a period of several years. The needs 
of blind children are given asympathetic interpre- 
tation. 


Part 1 of the report covers the administrative 
aspects of the problem, including methods of locat- 
ing blind children. Under general considerations, 
in part 2, the education of blind children to en- 
able them to take their place in the world is 
analyzed as the art of employing experience to mold 
emotion, thought, and action. Part 3 considers 
education at various stages: the preschool child, 
the primary school, the 5 years from 9 to 14, and 
the age period 14 to 16. Emphasis is placed on 
the advantages of residential schools rather than 
on methods of strengthening the day-school pro- 
gram. Part 4 describes continuation courses, both 
vocational and nonvocational, for blind persons 
16 to 20 years of age. 


The Children's Bureau does not distribute the publications to which reference is made in THE CHILD except 
those issued by the Bureau itself. Please write to the publisher or agency mentioned for all? others. 








OF CURRENT INTEREST 


National Council 
of Parent Edu- 
cation lists 
Summer courses 
available 


The National Council of Parent 
kducation announces that it will 
shortly issue in pamphlet forn, 
"1937 Summer-School Opportuni- 
ties for Family and Parent kdu- 
cation Teaching and Leadership." This was prepared 
for the Council by Esther McGinnis, and is a pre- 
print froma forthcoming issue of Parent Education. 
It lists college and university courses in educa- 
tion for family living, programs intended pri- 
marily for teachers of home economics, short courses 
and institutes for the training and refreshment of 
lay leaders and professional workers, 
on the philosophy and practice of 
teacher movement. 


and courses 
the parent- 
Copies may be obtained from the 
National Council on Parent Education, AO East 42d 
St., New York, at 15 cents each. 


Sumner course at 
Chapel Hill on 
conservation of 
marriage and 

the family 


rhe University of North Carolina 
announces the third annual short 
course in conservation of mar 
riage and the family tobe given 
July 5 to 9, 1937, at Chapel 
Hill. Professor Emest R. Groves is the director 
of the course. The registration fee is $5. 
Teachers, physicians, lawyers, ministers, husbands, 
wives, and parents are invited to attend. 


International 
conference on 
teaching to be 
held in Paris 


The International Conference of 
Elementary Teaching and Popular 
Education is to be held in Paris 
July 23-31, 1937. The conference 
is organized by the National Syndicate of Public 
Teachers of France and Colonies under the sponsor- 
ship of the French Government as a part of the 
International Exposition. 


The program is divided into eight sections 
which will be presented as lectures followed by 
(1) General philosophy of popular 
education; (2) psychology applied to popular edu- 
cation; (3) teaching methods; (4) national educa- 
tion and international cooperation; (5) prepara- 
tion, training, and development of the teaching 
staff; (6) material life of the school; (7) new 
techniques--broadcasting, cinematograph, gramo- 
phone; (8) popular education. 


discussion: 


Teachers of all nationalities will be en- 
titled to attend the conference and to take part 
in the discussions. HKegistrations for * confer— 
ence should be addressed to the International Con- 
ference of Elementary Teaching and Popular kduca- 
tion, Secretariat Musée Pédagogique, 29, rue 


d'Ulm, Paris, with a fee of 50 francs. 


Materials 
newly avail- 
able from 
Children's 
Bureau 


New reports and pamphlets available 
from the Children's Bureau and not 
elsewhere listed include the fol- 
lowing items: 


Juvenile-Court Statistics, Year Ended December 
31, 1934, and Federal Juvenile Offenders, Year 
Ended June 30, 1935. Children's Bureau Publication 
No. 235, Washington, 1937. 106 pp. 


When Disaster Cuts Down Home-Grown Food Make 
Food Money Protect Health. Prepared jointly by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Children's 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. Issued by the 
Resettlement Administration, January 1937. Re- 
printed by the Children's Bureau, Washington. 6 pp. 
Reviewed in THE CHILD, February 1937, p. 16. 


Social Needs of Indian Children, by Hazel A. 
Hendricks. Reprinted from Social Service Review, 
vol. 11, no. 1 (March 1937), pp. 52-65. Single 
copies available from the Children's Bureau, Wash- 
ington, while the supply lasts. 
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June 2-4 


June 3-5 


June 7-11 


June 9 


June 17-19 


June 20-25 


June 21-24 


June 27- 
July 1 


June 27- 
July 1 


June 30- 
July 9 


July 1-4 


July 2-5 


July 2-9 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


American Orthopedic Association. 
Lincoln-Omaha, Nebr. 


American Academy of Pediatrics. Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Permanent headquarters: 636 Church St., 
Evanston, Ill. 


American Medical Association and allied 
groups. Atlantic City, N.J. 


American Committee on Maternal Wel- 
fare. Luncheon meeting, Atlantic 
City, Ned. 


Canadian Public Health Association; 
Canadian ‘Tuberculosis Association. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


American Home Economics Association. 
Annual meeting, Kansas City, Mo. In- 
formation: American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 


National Conference on Visual Educa- 
tion and Film Exhibition. Chicago. 
Information: National Conference on 
Visual Education, 111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. 

National Education Association. Summer 
convention of the N.E.A. and its de- 
partments, Detroit. Information: H.A. 
Allan, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hotel arrangements: 
Grover Stout, Chairman Hotel Committee, 
1805 Stroh Bldg., Detroit. 

American Physiotherapy Association. 
National convention, St. Paul, Minn. 


Boy Scouts of America. First national 
jamboree, Washington, D.C. 


Congrés International et Congrés Na- 
tional des Colonies de Vacances et 
Oeuvres de Plein Air, Paris. Secré- 
tariat général: 52, Rue Saint-Georges, 
Paris. 


Fourth American Youth Congress. Mil- 
waukee. Permanent headquarters: Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, 55 West 42d 
St., New York. 


International Week on Family, Home- 
making, and Rural Problems, Paris. 
Postponed from May. The International 
Commission for Education (Child Train- 
ing) in the Family will meet July 7. 
Information from P. DeVuyst, Vice- 
President Delegate, 22 Avenue de 
1'Yser, Brussels, Belgiun. 


July 5-11 


July 6-11 


July 12-16 


July 12-24 


July 13-16 


July 19-22 


July 24-28 


July 29- 
Aug. 13 


Aug. 2-7 


Aug. 15-21 
Aug. 29- 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 7 


Sept. 26-29 


Sept. 27-30 





International Housing and Town-Plan- 
ning Congress, Paris. Information: In- 
ternational Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, 25 Bedford Row, London, 
W.C.1, England. 


International Hospital Association. 
Fifth International Congress, Paris. 
Secretariat: 3, Av. Victoria, Paris. 


American Dental Association. Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Pan-Pacific Women's Association. Fourth 
Pan-Pacific Women's Conference, Van- 
couver, Canada. Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
President, U. S. Mainland Committee, 
Pan-Pacific Women's Association, 130 
Clinton St., New York. 


Medical Women's International Associa- 
tion. Fifth Congress, Edinburgh. 


Congrés International de la Protec- 
tion de l'knfance, Paris. Secrétariat 
général: Association Intermationale 
pour la Protection de 1'Enfance, 67, 
avenue de la Toison-d'Or, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


International Congress on Child Psychi- 
atry. Paris. 


World Jamboree of Boy Scouts, Nether- 
lands. information: Activities Serv- 
ice, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Ave., New York. 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Seventh World Conference, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

National Medical Association. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities. St. Paul, Minn. 


World Youth Conference. Under auspices 
of Federation of League of Nations 
Societies. Geneva. 


American Hospital Association. Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


National Council of Catholic Women. 
Seventeenth annual convention, Washing-~- 
ton, D.C. Sept. 28, special session on 
youth. 


Fourth International Pediatric Confer- 
ence. Rome, Italy. Secretariat: 
Clinica Pediatrica, Policlinico, Rome. 
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